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AN ATTEMPT AT A SCIENTIFIC CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 1 



GEORGE A. BARTON, PH.D. 

Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages, Bryn Mawr College 



To one who looks at the Bible from 
the standpoint of any other literature it 
seems to have a unity both of purpose 
and of style. This is recognized by 
writers so diverse in their interests as 
von Soden* and Gardiner. 3 This unity 
comes in part from the intensity with 
which the biblical writers felt the reality 
of the deepest inner life, and in part 
from the fact that the book from begin- 
ning to end is so largely dominated by 
the point of view and the culture of 
Palestine. 

No one who approaches the study 
of the Bible closely, however, can re- 
main unaware that it is not a book, 
but a library, containing a considerable 
variety of literature. There is history, 
poetry, philosophy, biography, and epis- 
tolary literature. It seems at first an 
easy task to classify this library and 
put each kind of literature into its 
proper alcove, and, like a good admin- 
istrator of the Dewey library system, 
place over each alcove its proper num- 
ber from i to 1,000. When, however, 
one approaches the task, as I am asked 
to do, and make a scientific classification 
of this library from the literary point 
of view, he finds it a different matter. 

The older classification into historical, 



is obviously inadequate. "Prophetic" 
can be applied to such books as Daniel 
and Revelation, only if used in a very 
different sense from that applicable to 
Amos and Hosea. Some of the books 
which used to be counted as historical 
are not histories, but laws. Large sec- 
tions of the prophets and fragments of 
the historical books are poetical, and 
deserve to be so called as much as Job 
or the Psalms. Some of the so-called 
Epistles, as Hebrews and James, are 
obviously not letters at all, but slightly 
disguised orations. 

The modern critical analysis, which 
enables us to treat of J, E, D, and P, 
and to separate editorial material from 
the oracles of the prophets, seems, at 
first sight, to make classification easier, 
but does not in reality enable one to 
carry it through, for after all our analysis 
one form of literature blends into another 
in many of the writings and defies classi- 
fication. This is why the books on the 
history of the literature of ancient Israel, 
such as Budde's Geschichte der althe- 
braischen Literatur, Leipzig, 1906, and 
Fowler's History of the Literature of 
Ancient Israel, New York, 1912, attempt 
no classification, but endeavor to trace 
the genetic origins of existing writings. 

The most obvious literary distinction 



prophetic, poetical, and epistolary books 

1 A paper read at a conference of collegiate and secondary-school Bible teachers, December 30, 
1913. 

2 History of Early Christian Literature (New York and London, 1906), p. 9. 

3 The Bible as English Literature (New York, 1907), p. 2. 
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with which to begin a classification of 
any literature is the division between 
prose and poetry, but this distinction is 
applied to the books of the Bible only 
with great difficulty, partly because of 
the mixture already mentioned, and 
partly because of differences of opinion 
as to what in Hebrew actually constitutes 
poetry. The late David Heinrich Mul- 
ler 1 held that most of the prophetic 
writings were not only in poetry, but 
that they exhibited a highly compli- 
cated poetical structure, while Sievers 2 
will have it that large parts of Genesis, 
which to less highly attuned intellects 
seem to be prose, are really poetry. 
One wonders if the sensitive percep- 
tions of the last mentioned investigator 
would not find poetry in the Century 
Dictionary or the latest edition of the 
New York Telephone Book. 

Even if experts may differ as to where 
the line between prose and poetry 
should be drawn, doubtless there is 
such a line. We may then take the 
first step in an attempted classification 
by dividing the poetical material from 
the prose. Among the Hebrews, as 
among other nations, the poetry de- 
veloped first; we accordingly consider 
it first. 

The poetry of the Bible may obvi- 
ously be divided into lyric, epic, elegiac, 
and didactic; whether we may add dra- 
matic is in dispute. 

As lyric poems we may enumerate 
the Song of Lamech, the Song of the 
Well, the Song of Hannah, the Psalms, 
the Magnificat, the Nunc dimittis, the 
Song of Zachariah, and many passages 
of the Prophets, such as Isaiah's Song 



of the Vineyard. The lyric poetry 
begins in the celebration of external 
events, such as the digging of a well, 
or the invention of the art of metal- 
working, and passes, as in the Psalter, 
to the expression of the deepest emotions 
of the soul. 

It is often said that the Hebrews had 
no epic poetry. If we mean by epic 
long-sustained poetical treatment of a 
great theme or cycle of events, such as 
are treated in the Iliad, Odyssey, Gil- 
gamesh Epic, the Aeneid, or Paradise 
Lost, the Hebrews had no epic poetry; 
but, if we take the strict literary classi- 
fication, which restricts the term lyric 
to poetry which expresses the emotions 
or feelings of the singer, and classes as 
epic all poetry which describes external 
events, then the Song of Deborah, the 
Mashals of Baalam, the song of the 
MosMim, or Hebrew rhapsodists, in 
Num. 21:27-30, the Song of Miriam, 
the Blessing of Jacob, and the Blessing 
of Moses are all epic poems. Elegy is 
represented by the Lament of David 
over Saul and Jonathan, by the Book 
of Lamentations, and by numerous 
passages in the prophets, such as, 

Yahweh roars from Zion and from Jeru- 
salem utters his voice 

And the pastures of the shepherds shall 
mourn, and the top of Carmel wither 
(Amos 1 : 2), 

and the poem in Isa. 47, beginning: 
Come down and sit in the dust, virgin 

daughter of Babylon 
Sit on the ground disenthroned, daughter 

of the Chaldaeans. 

Didactic poetry is represented by the 
Book of Proverbs, the Wisdom of the 



* Die Propheten in ihrer ursprUnglichen Form, Wien, 1896. 
'Studien zur kebrSischen Metrik, Leipzig, igoi. 
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Son of Sirach, the poetical parts of 
Ecclesiastes, and by numerous oracles 
of the prophets. The elevated passion 
of the prophets often bore them into 
that rhythmic form of expression which 
is the heart of Hebrew poetry. Some- 
times this expression was lyric, some- 
times didactic, and sometimes elegiac. 
Indeed there are those who contend that 
all that is not poetic is editorial addition. 
Jeremiah, who could not write, was one 
of Israel's greatest souls, and is often 
poetic. Baruch, his stenographer, seems 
to have had as little poetry in his soul as 
some of the modern representatives of his 
profession, and in the hands of later 
editors Baruch's prose has sometimes be- 
come one seven times more prosaic than 
it was wont to be; but nevertheless 
even in Jeremiah poetry is to be found. 
The greatest of all biblical poems is 
the Book of Job, a poem which treats 
a perennially vital theme in a most 
masterly way, a poem too great to be 
rightly classified. That it is didactic 
goes without saying. That there is in 
it action of a high order cannot be 
denied; but it is not a drama in the 
technical sense. It was never intended 
to be acted. Four men sitting on 
a dunghill and disagreeing with one 
another about eternal themes do not 
constitute a play. Professor Genung's 
designation, "The Epic of the Inner 
Life," most aptly describes it. It 
really falls into no common category. 
It is sui generis and must be placed by 
itself apart. It is, nevertheless, when 
the Bible is viewed simply as literature, 
the greatest piece of literature in the 
Bible. Its visage has been somewhat 



marred by editorial additions, but these 
can easily be detected. The teacher 
who would arouse the interest of the 
non-religious literary student in the 
Bible as literature has in the Book of 
Job his strongest ally. 

Another poem difficult to classify is 
the Song of Songs. That it is not an 
allegory, as was thought from the time 
of Rabbi Aqiba down to the last century, 
one need not now waste time to prove. 
Scientific students of the Bible are no 
longer tempted to hold this view. But 
what is it? Is it a drama? This has 
often been held by scholars since 1616, 
when Caspar Sanctius first suggested 
it. Some have regarded it as a sacred 
drama; some as a secular. So eminent 
a scholar as Ewald held to the dramatic 
theory of Canticles, and such eminent 
names as those of Driver, Koenig, and 
Duhm may be counted among the living 
advocates of this view. Nevertheless 
it is not a drama. The advocates of 
the dramatic theory have never been 
able to agree as to how the supposed 
drama should be divided into acts and 
scenes, as to who the speakers are, what 
the plot is, where the action takes place, 
or how it is carried out. They have to 
suppose that the lover is spoken to as 
a present person when he is absent, that 
the Shunemite encourages Solomon's 
passion by her words, when she is really 
rejecting it. Entire scenes have to be 
regarded as dreams, and a secondary 
stage has to be resorted to as incidental 
to scenes that would not occupy two 
minutes. The scenes are too short to 
be acted. If it be a drama, the work 
is without parallel in any literature. 1 



1 Cf. Schmidt, Messages of the Poets (New York, ion), P- ««• 
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Wetzstein 1 and Budde 2 have developed 
the theory that Canticles is an epitha- 
lamium or collection of songs sung during 
the week of a wedding festival, when, 
after oriental fashion, the bridal pair 
play at being king and queen. This 
view has been accepted by Siegfried 3 
and others. According to this view the 
songs treat of wedded love, and include 
wasfs in praise of the bride, and groom, 
and their early wedded experiences. 
This view is, however, as untenable as 
the other. Many passages show that 
wedded love is not the theme at all. In 
2:8-17 the lover peeps in through the 
window; he is, then, not a bridegroom. 
In 3:1-5 the love-lorn woman runs 
through the streets asking for her lover 
that she may bring him to her mother's 
house; she is, then, not a bride. In 
5:2-9 she is alone in bed, and after her 
lover has knocked at the door and she 
has declined to let him in, goes out in 
search of him and is insulted by the city 
watchmen — certainly not an ordinary 
scene from a honeymoon! 

We conclude, therefore, with Pro- 
fessor Schmidt/ that the book is a col- 
lection of love lyrics, in which the 
elemental passion is artistically praised, 
as it is in Theocritis, without reference 
to conventions or the laws of matri- 
mony. The poems have received some 
additions from editors, and have suffered 
somewhat in transmission, but are 
purely lyrical. 

Biblical poetry, then, falls into the 
four divisions, lyric, epic, elegiac, and 
didactic. 

Of the prose compositions of the 
Bible historiography constitutes the 

1 Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, 1873, pp. 170 f. 

2 New World, 1894; Marti's Hand-Kommentar. 



largest division. These writings are 
not histories in the modern scientific 
sense of the word, but are, like the work 
of Herodotus, historiographical writings 
of the ancient type. In such writings a 
dominant purpose might dictate the 
selection of materials and the treatment 
of the subject, and shape the result. 
These writings come from centuries 
scattered over a thousand years of 
time, and range from the matchless 
stories of the "Unknown Homer of the 
Hebrews," whom we designate the J 
document, to the idealistic Memorabilia 
of Jesus called the Gospel of John. 
Sometimes the interest of the writer is 
legal, as was that of the author of the 
P document, and his narrative forms but 
a brief setting to his code, and corre- 
sponds to the Code of Hammurabi, with 
its prologue and epilogue. 

Another writer, though his interest 
is legal, was an orator by nature, and 
with marked literary ability transforms 
his code into an impressive address, 
which constitutes the Book of Deuter- 
onomy. The authors of Kings and 
Chronicles were interested in special 
forms of religion, and conceived history 
in accordance with the demands of that 
religion. The interest of ancient his- 
torians was always personal and con- 
crete, so these books are a galaxy 
of personal portraits — Moses, Joshua, 
Deborah, Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, 
Samuel, Saul, David, Jesus, in the 
Gospels, and Paul in the Acts of the 
Apostles. In ancient historiography the 
line between myth and history is not 
closely drawn. The Hebrews, like other 
nations, had their heroic age, which 

» Nowack's Kommentar. 
* Op. tit., 228 f. 
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included legends of the patriarchs, and 
myths of Paradise, the divinely begotten 
heroes (Gen. 6:2-4), the tower of Babel, 
the antediluvian patriarchs, etc. In 
another way at a later time the line 
between history and myth was lost, and 
a Babylonian allegory, based on a 
Babylonian myth, was transformed by 
a Jewish nomenclature into the Book 
of Esther, and regarded as history. 
Another class of prose writing contained 
in the Bible is the epistolary. Here, 
of course, we place the Epistles of Paul, 
and the general Epistles of the New 
Testament. These have the same gen- 
eral form as other ancient letters, and 
have long been compared as to form 
with the letters of Cicero, Seneca, Pliny, 
and others, but the many letters in 
Greek, from the general period of the 
New Testament, which the sands of 
Egypt have in recent years yielded up, 
throw unexpected light upon the episto- 
lary form of literature, and make it pos- 
sible to arouse new interest in its study. 
There are differences in the New Testa- 
ment letters. Some of them are real 
letters, called out by definite occasions; 
such certainly are the epistles to the 
Thessalonians and Galatians. Some, 
however, are not letters in the real sense 
of the term. Von Soden 1 claims that 
all of the post-Pauline letters are not, 
strictly speaking, letters at all; they 
were not called out by the concrete needs 
of a particular moment of time. Torrey* 
has shown that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is not a letter, but an early 
Christian sermon, to which some editor 
attached at a later time an epistolary 
beginning and ending. The same is 

1 History of the Early Christian Literature, 202. 

'Journal of Biblical Literature, XXX, 137-56- 



probably true of the Epistle of James. 
Letters here merge into oratory. 

Another class of biblical literature is 
the prophetic. We have already found 
in the prophets lyric and didactic 
poetry. They also contain oratory of a 
high order, as may be seen from reading 
Isa., chaps. 40-45, together with much 
editorial material. Mixed as the con- 
tents of the prophetic books are, how- 
ever, they form a class of literature by 
themselves, a class difficult to define 
by reason of this mixture, yet pervaded 
by a definite and deeply religious pur- 
pose. 

Closely related to prophecy is apoca- 
lypse, which now must be recognized 
as a distinct class of writing. It is true 
that prophetic books sometimes ap- 
proach apocalypse, as in Isa., chaps. 
24-27, and Zech., chaps. 1-8, but never- 
theless apocalypse is a form apart. It 
is in the Bible represented by Daniel 
and the Book of Revelation alone, but 
outside the Canon by numerous ex- 
amples, such as the Book of Enoch, the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch, the Apoc- 
alypse of Baruch, IV Esdras, the Tes- 
tament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the 
Assumption of Moses, the Ascension of 
Isaiah, etc. Canonical apocalypse can- 
not profitably be taught apart from a 
knowledge of these, and a knowledge 
of the principles of apocalyptic writing 
which a study of these reveals. 

Another class of literature is the short 
story. As in modern times, so among 
the Hebrews, the story was usually told 
for a purpose. Ruth, Jonah, and Esther 
are biblical short stories, to which, if we 
include the apocrypha, we should add 
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Tobit and Judith. Ruth was written to 
show that non-Israelitish wives were 
not undesirable, but had become mothers 
of most notable Israelites; Esther, to 
justify the observance of Purim; Jonah 
as a missionary tract. Its author by 
the use of allegory made fun of Israel for 
her unwillingness to carry out the ideal 
of service set forth in Isa., chap. 53. 
We lose his humor by taking his fish 
literally, but he intended it to provoke 
a smile. 

Our survey has made it clear that the 
Bible contains lyric, epic, elegiac, and 
didactic poetry, historiography, letters, 
prophecy, and apocalypse. It has also 
made it clear that in some of the biblical 
books these are so mingled that the 
book might be put in two or more cate- 
gories. Indeed, from these categories we 
could make up still another, orations 
which would consist of Deuteronomy, 
Hebrews, James, and large sections of 
the prophetic writings. Any attempt 
to pigeonhole each writing in one com- 
partment only is doomed to failure, be- 
cause impossible. 

In conclusion, permit me to point out 
that, though Israel had no poetical epic 
of like extent to the Iliad or the Aeneid, 
the teacher of the Bible as literature can- 
not afford to lose sight of the epic sig- 
nificance of the Hexateuch as it now 
stands. While not in poetic form, it is 
epic in conception, and the epic of no 
other nation is as magnificently con- 
ceived. The world and man are formed; 
man loses his Eden; in discovering the 
arts man becomes corrupt; ultimately 
the flood destroys him. The descend- 
ants of Noah, like the earlier descend- 
ants of Adam, corrupt themselves, so 
God chooses to prepare a special people 



for his service. Then follow the choice 
of Abraham, the epic fortunes of his 
descendants through famine, bondage, 
and release, the giving of the law amid 
the volcanic terrors of Sinai, the waver- 
ings and wanderings in the wilderness, 
and the conquest of Canaan. The whole 
world becomes but the theater of the epic 
which places the chosen people in the 
promised land. The campaign against 
Troy, or the wanderings of Odysseus or 
Aeneas sink into insignificance in com- 
parison with this theme, which might well 
be called from Creation to Canaan. We 
miss an opportunity to impress upon our 
students the literary and religious genius 
of Israel, if in our zeal for documents 
and redactors we let them miss the 
masterly sweep and significance of 
Israel's prose epic. 

In reality the Hexateuch is but the 
first book of a greater epic, the fortunes 
and mission of Israel. The author of 
Isa., chap. 53, saw in vision something 
of the splendid vistas of service through 
suffering which was to constitute the 
theme of the later books of Israel's epic. 
His vision, too ideal for a nation ever 
to realize, was crystallized in the Person 
of the great Suffering Servant of the 
New Testament, who gave it new vitality 
and significance, and who said of His 
followers: "As thou hast sent me into 
the world, so have I also sent them into 
the world." Through Him the epic 
which began in the Hexateuch is still 
being lived. It not only welds the 
Bible into an epic, giving it the unity to 
which attention was called at the begin- 
ning, but it adds all Christian history to 
the same great story. Thus the student 
who begins with literature, if rightly 
taught, should see in the classroom a new 
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vision of how he may, as a social worker, 
or a student volunteer, or a preacher of 
the gospel, or a Christian citizen, enter 



as a character into the epic, the final 
books of which can never be written till 
the kingdom of God shall come. 
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Study IX. Speech: Slang and Profanity 



Our home training, our education, our 
character are constantly being reflected 
by our speech. Men's judgment of 
us is more likely to be based upon how 
we speak and what we say than upon 
anything else. Men's judgment of each 
other in this respect may sometimes be 
wrong, but it is generally correct. A 
man's speech usually betrays his inner 
life. What he thinks determines what 
he is, and what he thinks determines 
what he says. "Out of the abundance 
of the heart," said Jesus, "the mouth 
speaketh." Think of the people you 
know best and see if this is not so in 
their cases. 

The characteristics of speech include 
not only the words used, but the tone of 
the voice and the inflection given to 
the spoken words. These are first 
acquired by imitation and early become 
fixed habits. Members of the same 
family often show marked similarities 
in tone and manner of speech. Certain 
differences of pronunciation of the vowels 
mark the person born in New England, 
in the South, and in other parts of the 



country, so that one may tell pretty 
accurately from another's speech in 
what region he has lived. Certain 
words and phrases mark certain local- 
ities. The New Englander "guesses," 
the Southerner "reckons." Give some 
other illustrations. 

What is the value of an agreeable 
voice ? Think of the teachers you have 
had, the preachers and other public 
speakers you have listened to. Has the 
quality of their voices had anything to 
do with their effect upon you? You 
must have known some boy who was 
a bully among his fellows. Did his 
voice and manner of speech give any 
clue to his character ? Apply the same 
test to any brutal or vulgar person whom 
you have seen. 

What are the qualities of voice and 
manner of speech that seem to you most 
attractive and effective in others ? Are 
not these worth your striving hard to 
secure? If you have already fallen 
into other habits it is not an easy task. 
How will you go about it? 

However desirable a pleasing voice 



